Toni Sender
get out of the predicament. The police indeed came,
and I vanished. But the speaker kept his promise.
He intervened with the police and obtained a pledge
that they would not bother me any longer.
Normal life was not to last very long for me. The
counter-revolutionary trends became stronger, and
anyone with his ear to the ground could perceive
them. Only the republican Minister of Defence,
Gustav Noske, seemed not to have the slightest notion
of it. And yet it was in his surroundings that the coup
was brewing.
In the early morning of March 13, 1920, I was at my
newspaper desk as usual. As early as six o'clock the
telephone bell rang.
" This is the Volksstimme [the Majority Socialist
newspaper]. We have just received news from Berlin
that army officers have revolted there. They have
marched into the capital and established a counter-
revolutionary government. We must act as quickly as
possible."
" Thank you for your call. I will get in touch with
my party executives immediately. Together we must
call a general strike. Let us meet within two hours."
I mobilized my comrades. Two hours later orders
were given to all workers in the city's factories to
cease work. We called them to a huge meeting. They
came as one man. Although the Independent Social-
ists had not supported the existing government,
headed by Bauer, a Majority Socialist, we did not
hesitate a moment to declare a general strike against the
army clique that had instigated what later became
known as the Kapp Putsch. But we declared to the
editors of the Volksstimme and the Majority Socialists in
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